THE  ENGLISH  POSITIVISTS

calling him 'Professor Beastly'; a strong effort was
made to obtain his expulsion from the college in which
he had a chair. He was talked of and written of as if
he were the advocate and accomplice of assassins, instead
of being, as he was, an honourable gentleman and an
enlightened scholar, whose great influence over the
working-classes had always been exerted in the cause of
peaceful progress and good order.

I give these random illustrations only to show in what
manner the school of writers and thinkers I speak of
usually presented themselves before the English public.
Frederic Harrison would devote himself to a pertina-
cious, powerful series of attacks on Eyre, Governor of
Jamaica, at a time when that personage was the hero
and pet martyr of English society; then Professor Beesly
horrified British respectability by pointing out that there
were respectable murderers quite as bad as Broadhead;
and Richard Congreve assailed the anonymous writers
of the London Press as hired and masked assassins; or
the whole band united in the defence of Fenians. This
sort of thing had a startling effect upon the steady
public mind of England; and it was thus, and not other-
wise, that the public mind of England ever came to hear
of these really gifted and honest, but very antagonistic
and somewhat crotchety, men. Several of them were
brilliant and powerful writers. Professor Beesly wrote
with a keen, caustic, bitter force, which had something
Parisian in it. I recall no writer in English journalism
who more closely resembled a certain type of literary
gladiator of French controversy. There was much of
Eugene Pelletan in him, and something of Henri Roche-
fort, blended with a good deal reminiscent of Jules
Simon. John Morley and Frederic Harrison have be-
come powers in the politics and literature of England.
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